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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GOD OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


Mr. Editor—Notwithstanding all that has been said to expose the cha» 
racter of Jehovah, the god of the Jews, as exhibited in the sacred books 
of that people, it appears to me that the attributes attributed by the 
Christians to their deity are not less repugnant, absurd, and inconsistent. 
Although they have somewhat softened the picture, and united the qua- 
lity of infinite power, in the Jewish god, with that of infinite goodness, 
they have so encumbered their idol with other infinities as to render hin 
utterly unable to act. ‘They are constantly ascribing to this deity the 
honor of all the transient or partial good which takes place i in the world ; 
but they dare not, in the slightest degree, lay to his charge one of the 
many evils, although they profess to believe that he is the author of all 
things. 

Is it hecause we experience many pleasant sensations and feelings pe- 
culiar to our nature—without which, indeed, life would be a gloomy 
scene of miserable existence—is it because we experience these tran- 
sient pleasures that we are to iufer the infinite goodness of a deity? 
These glimpses of pleasure, which are always accompanied with a cor- 
responding evil, either to ourselves, to our fellow men, or to other ani- 
mals, appear like the lucid intervals of a lunatic, which are oniy caleu- 
lated to show him his miserable situation. These trifling pleasures, 
which we all so fondly pursue, have nothing in them real or substantial. 
No sooner are we revelling in the midst of our enjoyments, than we begin 
io feel how far short we are of real satisfaction. Often do we feel, and 
that most heavily, too, the sting of sorrow growing out of the delusive 
pleasures which we just before so eagerly pursued. 

If the deity whom the Christians adore had formed us with desires to 
obtain and enjoy pure and unmixed good, it is certainly nothing less than 
a mockery of these desires to hold up pleasures to our view that we cau 
seldom obtain. We are continually pursuing what we conceive to be 
splendid objects; and though we sometimes, by great exertions, obtain 
them, how do they crumble to nothing; vanish in our fond grasp, and leave 
us the fatigued and disappointed dupes of our own imagination. After 
all, the fault is not ours: these unsubstantial pleasures—our desire to 
obtain them—and our grievous disappointment when occasionally ob- 
tained—are things all planned out by the infinitely powerful and good 
vod of the Christians. 

If the pleasures which the world affords were real and universal bene- 
i's to all living creatures, then might the Christians say that their deity 
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liad a benevolent intention in producing them. But, as that is not the 
case, and the benefit of one class of beings is the disadvantage of ano- 
ther, they have little cause, indeed, to boast of the infinite power and 
goodness of their god. If we judge of his power and goodness from 
the perfection of his works, it must be allowed on all hands that the 
world is far from being perfect ; consequently there is no reason to pro- 
nounce it the work of an infinitely good and powerful being. But let 
us reason fairly on the subject: 

If a huge piece of machinery was exhibited to our view, by the opera- 
tion of which both good and evil were produced to every person connect- 
ed with it: if those beings were placed there by the waker, and forced 
to remain with it, the same as animals were forced to remain on this 
earth: if the artificer, having power to make the machine go without 
producing any evil whatever, stood patiently by, and looked with indif- 
ference_on the misery that his workinanship produced—because, forsooth, 
it produced some little good along with the evil, should we infer that he 
was a good, a humane, and a virtuous being? ? Should we not be inelined 
to say, “that it would have been better if he and his machine had never 
existed? Should we not be apt to say, that he was either deficient of 
the power or the will to make it better! Or, if we supposed that he had 
both the power and the will, and did not make it perfect, should we not 
conclude that he took pleasure in the evil as well as the good which it 
produced? and, therefore, could not be called a good being. If, then, 
we judge impartially of the Christian deity, from what is said to be his 
works, the mildest opinion we can form will be, that he could not make 
it better, and, therefore, cannot be almighty. 

Kt appears as if the Christian deity, either from want of power, or froin 
want of will, or, perhaps, from want of both, has only given a certain 
portion of happiness to this world; and has, as it were, carelessly thrown 
it down, and left his creatures to struggle with ove another about its pos- 
session and division. Hence it is, that the good of one creature pro- 
duces the evil of another in almost every instance. ‘The panther in her 
den is fondly suckling and caressing her young w helps, and anxiously 
expecting the arrival of her connubial mate wiih provisions. He does 
not return, having been slain by man while eudeavoring to procure the 
food that was so uecessary for supporting the mother and her little ones. 
Hunger at length impels her to sally froin her den, with main erect, anid 
eves fiashing fire on every object that seemed likely to impede her pro- 
gress, or to satisfy her craving stomach. She had not proceeded far, 
when her keen scented nose informed her that some prey was near. In 
a moment she cast her fierce eyes on a little child playing by the side of 
a rivulet, and plucking such wild flowers as the spot afforded. ‘The vo- 
racious animal instantly rushed on her prey, and bore off in triumph the 
hopes of two fond parents, who, at no great distance, were busy at their 
daily Jabor, ‘The anxious care of the mother caused her at almost ev ery 
instant to cast her eyes towards her little innocent, to prevent danger, au: dl 
to watch its sports. While thus employed, she cauglit a glance of the 
ferocious animal passing ¢ ~ height with her little infant in its mouth! 
“Oh, my god!” she cried, “my child! my child!’ and when she ob- 
served its white locks waving in the wind, she tore ber hair in frantic de- 
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hefore—but, alas! it was gone for ever! Here, then, the Christian deity 
had all these proceedings under his view; yet he wanted the goodness or 
the power to prevent them. But this is only one solitary instance of his 
supineness. 

The partial evils in the world, say the advocates of the Christian deity, 
are all productive of universal good. But that is an assertion which has 
never yet been proved. It is, at least, a very weak argument to establish 
the infinite power and gooduess of the deity; because, if he cannot bring 
forth good without any mixture of evil, he is certainly not infinitely pow- 
erful. Such an argument is nothing more than a theological quibble— 
a mere subterfuge. Even if true, it would only exhibit another capri- 
cious feature im the character of their god. Is it any thing like good- 
ness to cause misery and sorrow to be the Jot of some bei ings, and then 
turn it to the advantage and pleasure of others? But it is exactly in 
conformity with the plan of punishing the innocent children for the guilt 
of their parents, and his only son fer the wickedness of mankind. Such 
proceedings remind me of the actions of a madman, who capriciously 
vents his spleen on one person, and, to make amends, bestows his trifles 
on another. 

Disease is a partial evil; but will it ever be productive of untyersal 
good? — It may, and frequently does, disable a man, so as to prevent hita 
from performing the duties of his situation, which would do good to some 
other person who happened to fill that situation. But then the good is 
only partial, and just in proportion to the evil which produced it. It is 
evident, then, that no number of partial evils will ever produce a univer- 
sal good. They will only be followed by equal partial benefits; because 
there are many partial evils which can never produce any good whatev er; 
nor would an infinite number of these partial evils be of the smallest 
service to any individual, 

In many cases, the constitution and form of animals prove tlrat they 
are designed for cruel and evil purposes; and, if we examine minutely, 
we shall find that all moral evils have physical evils for their origin. If 
all mankind had been well constructed by the deity, then would they have 
all conducted themselves morally well. But, as that has not been the 
case, the evil and the good must be traced back to the god of the Chris- 
tians, who, according to them, is the great original; and no person bat a 
theological quibbler will ever attempt to shift them to any secondary ob- 
ject. Is it vot evident that man, as well as all other animals, must act 
wccording to his natural organization? If well organized, his actions 
will be good; and if ill, his actions will be ill accordingly. 

A man on whom the deity has bestowed strong natural propensities 
and passions, and who is not gifted with a reason calculated to keep 
them in control, is led, by the strength of those propensities and passions, 
into bad habits; and from bad habits into worse actions ; till at length, 
hy distressing circumstances, he betakes himself to nocturnal depreda- 
tious, He attacks the cottage of a countryman, whom he knows to have 
amassed a little wealth by his care and industry. This determined per- 
son breaks open the door; assails the industrious man, and only over- 
comes him by plunging a dagger in his bosom. While he lies weltering 





spair, and ran to the spot where she saw her little innocent a moment’ 
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in his gore, the blood stained villain is busy plundering the house of what 
the good man had intended for the benefit of himself and family. His 
wife, in the utmost despair, stands crying between her dying husband and 
her little children. The ruffian, by a kind look and affectionate words, 
endeavors to gain her over to his purpose. She screamed out in the 
most frantic manner, and entreated him to kill her also—* but spare, oh! 
spare,”’ she cried, ‘‘ my little children.”” When the desperado saw that his 
endeavors to gain his wishes were abortive, to quash all noise, and prevent 
detection, he instantly silenced herby a mortal stab with the dagger. She 
fell, streaming with blood, on the lifeless corpse of her deceased hus- 
band. ‘The murderer ad gathered up his booty, and went off to revel 
with harlots and other loose company. Here, then, was left a poor and 
helpless young family, without a kind and fostering parent to protect and 
support them. 

‘Such a case as this clearly demonstrates, that this infinitely good and 
powerful god of the Christians gives himself no trouble to prevent evil. 
Could such a scene of partial evil ever produce a good to counterbalance 
it? It could produce little good, indeed, to the poor, helpless children 
of the murdered parents to know that the murderer was taken, tried, con- 
demned, and hanged for the deed. But behold the culprit at his latter 
end, attended by Christian priests, busily employed in wheedling over 
their god to accept the guilty, blood stained villain into heaven! Yes, 
this murderer, whom no decent or bumane man in the world would have 
kept company with for a single moment, must be waited to the mansions 
of the blessed! And for what reason? Why, because he was a believer 
in the Christian mythology! He confessed that he always believed that 
the atoning blood of Jesus Christ was shed as a ransom for his sins, and 
was all sufficient to cleanse him from his manifold iniquities. His last 
words were, “I always believed, and I have great hopes that I shall be 
saved; as a proof of which, I feel great horror at the deed that brougi:! 
me to this shameful end.” This satisfied the ghostly fathers, who bade 
him farewell, and concluded that he was a chosen vessel. The solemn 
ceremony of prayer being ended, he was launched from the gallows into 
the company of Christian devotees, martyrs, saints, angels, and gods! 

Such is a true picture of the life and death of many a Christian ; and 
such are the proceedings carried on in this evil world, though the Chris- 
tians say that it was planned and executed by their iniinitely good and 
powerful god. If it be so, we may reasonably say, considering the infi- 
nite power and goodness he is said to be possessed of, that he has very 
little honor by his work. 

T'o be continued. 





THE “ LORD’S PRAYER.’ 


Mr. Editor—If the beneficent author of Nature paid any attention 
to the hypocritical prayers of murdering oppressors, public plunderers, 
false swearers, fraudulent dealers, adulterers, fornicators, cut throats, 
and a mass of every thing that is mean, vicious, base, oak wicked, as- 
sembled together in churches and chapels, muttering their indolent and 
wicked petitions, he would surely strike them dumb! Their ignorance 
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leads them to suppose, that by holding their monkish meetings once a 
week, the sins of the six days are forgiven ; and that they may go on in 
sin as they think proper for the ensuing week! Among their numerous 
hypocritical prayers, there is none which shows ingratitude and wicked- 
ness so much as that which is called the Lord’s Prayer. Let us read 
this prayer, and then presume to anticipate the answer : 

Prayer :—* Our father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name : 
thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven :” 

Answer to the rich :—As being the author of Nature and every thing 
that is good, I am the father of all: my kingdom is the universe ; is al- 
ready come; has always been! My will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven, is, that you are all equal; and, as I have showered, down 
blessings in abundance upon you all, that you, the few, will monopolize 
the whole to the exclusion of the many. 

Answer to the poor :—As you are all my children, do not imitate your 
rich brethren, by tearing to pieces all who are weaker than yourselves ; 
therefore cease your hypocrisy ; but be you kind and benevolent, one to- 
wards another, as | am towards you all. 

Prayer :—* Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Answer to the rich :—Ungrateful hypocrites! If I dealt justly with 
you, I should, at least, strike you dumb. Have I not made the earth to 
be always fruitful, to produce in abundance, and that without-any: care 
or labor on your part! Have you not consumed your own bread, in 
abundance, and wasted the bread of thousands who are a thousand 
limes more worthy than yourselves ¢ =j * 

Answer to the poor : :-—Contemptib! e, cowardly hypocrites : . to ask 
bread, which I have given you in abundance: have I not given -the 
earth a prolific, increasing quality ; which, with a little labor, will: pro- 
duce sufficient for all your wants, and a hundred fold more? Have I 
not given you strength and genius to enable you to cultivate and to keep 
it all amongst yourselves, instead of suffering a lazy, contemptible set of 
drones to take the principal, and leave you scarcely enough to keep 
yourselves alive to labor for them? Is it not enough that I have supplied 
all your wants a hundred fold; that I have given you ability-te cause 
a just distribution of them ; but I must come amongst you, and even share 
out to you those numerous blessings? No: if your ungrateful coward- 
ice will not suffer you to make use of the strength which I have given 
you to take your just share, then let plenty be the heaven of the ‘rich, 
and starvation the hell of the poor, until you make use of the power, 
and change situations with your lazy oppressors, dealing to every one 
his Just reward according to his merit. 

Prayer :—* And forgive our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.” 

Answer to the rich :—Insolent, impudent hypocrites ; this is one proof 
amongst the many, that you mean nothing by your prayers but to keep-up a 
monkish, superstitious reverence for your unjust usurpations. Do you 
forgive trespasses when you pursue a victun to the gallows for stealing 
« paltry trinket? when you inflict the greatest punishment for crimes 
which, but for your numerous oppressions, they would have never 
thought of committing? But the time is near at hand when the poor 
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will have the knowledge and full confidence of their own strength ; and 
if they should then sacrifice the whole of you, they would not be able to 
retaliate one hundredth part of the tresspasses that you have committed 
against them. 

Answer to the poor :—To forgive the trespasses of your oppressors 
when itis in your to stop the further trespassing of those trespassers, 
denotes a hypocritical, cowardly apathy ; a crime that you have always 
been guilty of. If you had shown more forgiveness to those beneath you, 
and less forgiveness to those above you, you would then have had some 
little apology for the forgiveness you hypocritically ask of me: as you 
have the means in your own hands, I leave you to your own fate; your 
oppressors will keep trespassing on you till you can no longer bear them : 
you will then find your strength, and bear them down till you trespass them 
into the earth; a reciprocal furgiveness will then take place, and I shall for- 
give you all! then will my kingdom come ; that will be the reign of 
justice, happiness, and peace. 

rayer:— Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

Answer to the rich :—Base hypocrites; you wish to impute your nu- 
merous crimes to being led into temptation ; you ought rather to ask to 
he led into temptation, that you might show your fortitude by resisting 
its allurements. Where man’s reason does not teach him to resist temp- 
tation, it shows a vicious, depraved appetite. Who leads you into temp- 
tation when, with lustful eyes, at your monkish meetings, you are ogling 
your neighbors’ wives; and they, with equally lustful eyes turned up to 
heaven, return the ogle; or when you wantonly lay snares to seduce 
and debauch the innocent; or, when surfeited with all natural enjoy- 
ments, you descend so many degrees below the brute beast, and indulge 
in unnatural propensities 2 You can deliver yourselves trom evil, by 
refraining from doing it; if you do not, the people will be led into 
temptation to try their strength, when they will deliver you from evil, by 
depriving you of the power of doing any more mischief. 

Answer to the poor :—Reason should teach you not to do wrong, let 
the temptation be ever so strong. If temptation should lead you to do 
good ; that is, to embrace the opportunity of overthrowing those who 
have been long determined on your slavery ; if you do not immediately 
seize the opportunity, you will be deservedly tortured and oppressed to the 
end of your lives. 

Prayer :—* For thine is the kingdom, the power and glory, | for. ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

Answer to the rich:—Ye selfish hypocrites; you don’t care who 
has the kingdom and glory, whilst you can have the power and the 
profit. 

Answer to the poor :—The kingdom is mine, the glory is mine; the 
power of destroying the locusts I have given to you: until you make use 
of that power your labor will be in‘vain: they will destroy the fruits 
of all your labor. Then, wher you shall cease your hypocrisy, and make 
use of the strength that I have given you, and have courage to destroy 
all the venomous vermin, then you will for ever after enjoy uninterrupted 
plenty and happiness, harmony and love ; and then, without any sanc- 
tified hypocrisy, you may say, Amen. 
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Ii the parsons were to make use of their forcible persuasions among 
their bigotted hearers to inculcate morality, and particularly to repro- . 
bate those different vices which they well know they are:addicted to, it eee 
would have some effect amongst the bigots ; but, instead of which, the ae 
bigots fancy that all their actions are right, because they find Mr. parsou ey 
is ‘alivays very willing to share in their vices, their pleasures, and their fe 
profits ARISTIDES. a | 





SUPERSTITION AND ATHEISM, 








Mr. Editor—Plutarch, in his Treatise on Superstition, undertakes 
to prove that atheisin is far less hurtful to men than superstition. He 
explains superstition to be the continual dread ef a deity no less mischie- 
vous than powerful ; which is the most odious character that can belong to 
any intellectual being ; and has given birth to those shocking notions and 
vloomy rites in religious worship that have made mankind the dupes of 
designing knaves, and taught fierce bigots first to exercise and then to 
sanctify the most inhuman barbarities. ‘The atheist,” says Plutarch, 
knows no God at all; the superstitious none but what is monstrous 
and terrible ; mistakinig for dreadful what is most kind and beneficent, 
for tyrannical, what is traly paternal, for mischievous, what is ‘full of 
providential care; nay, for a being brutally savage and fierce, what is m 
perfect goodness itsel’, Shall then the atheist be accounted impious, z 
and not this superstitious person much moreso? I, for my part, had : 
rather men should say there is no such man as Plutarch, than that he 
was a man unconstant, fickle, prone to anger, ready to revenge hunself 
on the slightest occasion, and full of indignation of mere trifles, &c. ; 
yet this is no more than what the superstitious think of the deity, whom, 
of consequence, they must hate as well as fear. ‘They worship, indeed, 
and adore him; and so they do even those tyrants they would be glad 
of an opportunity to destroy. Atheism contributes not in the least to 
superstition ; but superstition having given out so hideous an idea of the . 
deity, some have been frightened into the utter disbelief of any such be- 
ing, because they think it much better, and more reasonable, there should 
be no deity, thaii one whom they see more reason to hate and abominate 
than to love, honor, and reverence.” ZENO. 




























PECULIAR CRIME OF THE CHRISTIANS. 





Mr. Editor—The Christians commit a crime peculiar to themselyves— 
that despicable one of decrying, traducing, and vilifying man; calling 
themselves and the rest of the human race all manner of bad names; 
designating them by the worst of epithets, and regarding mankind (at 
least, by their language) as the production of an wiceiermined or doat- 
ing god, who made man to vent upou him his deliberate and unappeasa- 
ble wrath. What folly can possess the mad fools, to underrate and run 
down the human species as they do? If there be an almighty creator of 
the universe, himself uncreate, as they say, it is surely paying him, as 
the inventor and maker of this world, and of man in his own likeness, 
with a living soul,—and he,’ too, bemg all wise, all good, and all com- 
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petent,—a very bad compliment, to say nothing worse of it, to he cont- 
nually railing at his handy works, and telling him and his world that he 
bas made a set of wretches who are.a disgrace and a reproach to him; 
that they are helpless worms, crawling reptiles, prone only to evil; full 
of filth, and wickedness; contaminated with every vice, and fit for no- 
thing but to be sent off to hell, to be burnt alive, or roasted with all their 
feelings eternally acute. God’s s rage and fury calculated to burn forever! 
Vicious, villainous, and terrible as this is, we may smile at the horrid 
picture; because the natural sense and reason of man discern the origin 
and absurdity of the tale, and properly impute to the true authors the 
honor as well as the emolument of the ridiculous and impudent fa- 
brication, Let us form an article in the litany of sense, and pray, ‘‘ From 
such an omnipotent, from such religious malignants, from such knaves, 

fools, and deceivers, and from such merciless teachers, good Reason de- 


liver us!” SHEBAGO. 
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LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
On.the Inconsistencies, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. By the Secretary 
LECTURE NINTH. | 
Continued from page 297. 


The writer of Genesis says, that ‘the waters prevailed exceedingly 
upon ‘the earth, we all the high hills that were under the whole heave en 
were covered. fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail, and the 
mountains were covered.” If the fifteen cubits mentioned in this verse 
was. intended.to mean the height to which the water rose from the surface 
of the earth, it presents nothing like a covering of the “high hills ;” for 
fifteen cubits are ouly twenty-seven feet. But if it means that the water 
rose fifteen cubits above the top of the highest mountains, this would in- 
volye the narrative in gross absurdity, because it would be impossible that 
there should be a body of water sufficient for, sucha purpose, especially 
when we take the height of all the mountains: in the world into the ac- 
count. The mountains of Andes (observes Palmer) in South America, 
by far the most elevated land on the surface of the. earth, is, at the 
point of Chimberazo, 20,000 feet above the surface of the ocean. 
There is, therefore, an immense deficiency of water to answer the pur- 
pose of a universal deluge; for as by the law of fluids water uniformly 
seeks its level, it was necessary that all around the globe the water sho: id 
have been pictal 20,000 feet; otherwise the Andes would not have been 
covered, and the deluge wneld not have been universal. To say that 
God created such 4 vast body of water for the sole purpose of drowning 
the world, and all the creatures he had made, and afterward annihilated 
it,,is to assert that which is impossible, and ‘to throw on the moral charac- 
ter of God a sarcasm, at which man ought to he ashamed—at which he 
ought to blush and be confounded. 

As to the Bible ark, the account of it is as embarrassing as the mag- 
nitude of the waters. It is said to have been 525 feet inlength, 87 1-2 
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jeet in breadth, and 52 1-2 feet in height. Is it possible that so great an 
assemblage of animals as must have been collected together on this oc- 
casion, and the provisions necessary for their support, could be contained 
in a vessel of these limited dimensions? Even if this difficulty could be 
got over, can we really believe that Noah and his family, and the multi- 
tude of animals which the ark is said to have contained, could possibly 
continue alive for 150 days, the time the waters prevailed, while the ouly 
window in the ark was kept shut during that long period? And how can 
we imagine that Noah and his three sons could serve out the daily allow- 
ance of provisions and water to such a crowd of passengers? Again, 
how was it that people floating in a vessel closely shut up could tell what 
was going on without ; how far the flood extended, or whether the moun- 
tains were covered with it or not?’ Even if the windows im the ark had 
been open during the five months the flood continued, its inhabitants 
could not see objects at any great distance, and much less discern that 
the waters overflowed and drowned the whole earth. . What,-therefore, 
they could not possibly obtain any information of themselves, they eeu 
not transmit to others, or hand down records of it to posterity. Nor is it 
rational to suppose that the person who wrote this story could have in- 
vented it altogether himself. He must have gathered it from the tradi- 
tions of other nations; or, if any part of it was the result of fancy, he 
inust have been led to this in consequence of witnessing some inundation 
or other convulsion of Nature, that took place during the period in which 
he lived. 

Besides the facts and reasons which I have adduced to disprove the 
Bible account of a universal deluge, the story is rendered utterly incredi- 
ble when when we consider that at a time not very remote from the pe- 
riod when it is said the whole earth was swept of its inhabitants, the vast 
and populous empires of Syria, China, Egypt, India, and Ethiopia exist- 
ed in their greatest splendor, It is impossible that seven or eight persons 
could people these extensive countries in 150 years; yet, according to 
Manetho and Herodotus, it was within that period from the date of the 
flood that Egypt had become extremely populous, and was greatly ad- 
vanced in the arts and sciences. We have also the authority of Du 
Ifalde and other creditable writers for believing that China was then in 
a similar flourishing condition; and the facts which have latterly tran- 
spired respecting Hindostan clearly demonstrate, that there must have 
existed several powerful nations m that immense tract of country at the 
very time when the universal deluge is said to have ravaged the earth, 
who nevertheless were no way affected by it. A French theologian, na- 
med Petau, could think of no better way to get rid of these difficulties 
than to make men by a dash of his pen. He produced what he called an 
exact calculation of the children, grand children, great grand children, 
&ec., which four men might be supposed to have in the space of 260 
years, and he made the number to be 268,719 millions—i. e. many more 
than would be necessary to people five or six such worlds as ours. Ac- 
cording to the Bible, men had no children till very late in life, and even 
then the number does not appear to have been great; consequently, those 
swarms which the French jesuit found so easy to produce on paper were 
impossible in Nature. 
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‘Phe rugged and conyulsed appearance which this globe ti many places 
presents; has been attributed to the “breaking up of the fountains of the 
great deep,” and to the “opening of the windows of heaven.” Plants 
and trees. are said to a is torn up by the roots, and carried along 
with the current; all buildings demolished ; the roth, hills, and moun- 
tains dashed to atoms, and swept from their places ; ‘all the products of 
the sea, as fishes, shells, teeth, bones, &c., carried along with the flood, 
and thrown upon the earth; 6reven-to the tops of the mountains, pro- 
miscuously with other bodies. If this was really the case; if effects so 
terrible as these accompanied the deluge, how was it possible for so fra- 
gile a vessel.as the ark to live in so tempestuous an ocean? Where and 
how was it that Noah and his sons could acquire nautical skill sufficient 
foenable them to steer their little barque with safety, while surrounded 
with the moving fragments of immense mountains, and amid the wreck 
and tumalt of)a convulsed and falling world? We confess that these 
things infinitely surpass: our comprehension. According to our limited 
ideas, wecan discover uothing in Nature to warrant such an exhibition : 
while a belief in the’ perfections of the author of Nature utterly forbids it. 

The numerous writers that have labored to support the Bible account 
have all referred to the traditions scattered over the globe, which relate 
to.a-period when it was supposed the race of man was destroyed by an 
inundatron. But these writers do not seem to have been aware, that in 
secking. for evidence to support their questienable theory in traditions 
acknowled, ved to exist among pagans, they at once give up the impor- 
tance attached to the Bible history ; ; for if the heathens, without any re- 
velation, could arrive at a knowledge of the fact that a deluge once over- 
whelmed the. universe, it was altogether superfluous to resort to inspiration 
to furnish information on that subject. It was already spread over the 
earth . Every. nation was acquainted with the occurrence, and with the 
awful circumstances that attended it. There was, therefore, no need of 
the interference of Deity to instruct the world in, that of which they were 
already fully instructed. 

But jit, bas. been asserted that the universal deluge was a miracle of 
omnipotence, and, therefore, ought not to be judged of or criticised by or- 
dinary. rules, _.It is not said, however, by the author of Genesis, that the 
event, of whiclr 7% beeen to give a correct history, was any way mira- 
culous. He speaks of it asof an every day occurrence, and as no way cal- 
culated to excite curiosity, far less astonishment. There is, therefore, 
no, ground on which to rest the plea of a miracle in this instance. But 
it is sufficiently clear that, whoever wrote the account, he was altogether 
igngrant of first prineiples—an entire stranger to the immutable laws of 
Nature. Pretenders to inspiration never, “indeed, trouble themselves 
about science or philosophy. ‘They are in a perpetual state of warfare 
against useful knowledge. Controlled by fanaticism, they shut their eyes 
to. the most..palpable facts, while they cling with the greatest fervor to 
whatever absurdities their perverted imaginations have given birth to. 
If religious superstition were not blinded by the inherent nature of her own 
character, she would be ashamed of the gross attempts of the priesthood 
to impose ‘such stupid. takes.on mankind as emanations of perfect wisdom. 
Bat nothing will tend more to destroy superstition than a persevering at- 
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tention to the laws of Nature. 


believe the ridiculous stories with which the Bible is filled. 


No man who understands these laws can 


He must be 


convinced that they are contradicted by physical and moral fitness—un- 
worthy the character of an intelligent, deity, and, therefore, meriting so- 


vereign contempt. 


p____________ 
MISCHLLANDZOUS. 





BIBLE CONTRADICTIONS, 


Heaven created the first day. 
Gea. 1. I. 

In the image of 
Gen. 1. 27. 

Blessed them, and said be fruit- 
ful. Gen. i. 28. 

All that God created was good. 
Gen. 1, 31. 

God rested from all his works. 
(sen. ii. 2. 

Not good that man should be 
alone. Gen. ii. 18. 

The woman saw before she eat. 
Gen. iii. 6. 

Man become like one of us. Gen. 
il. 2. 

Gave to her husband and he did 
eat. Gen. iii. 16. 

Cain marked that he shotild not 
be killed. Gen. iv. 15. 

Cain went from the presence of 
the Lord. Gen. iv. 16. 

Earth detsroyed because of evil. 
Gen. vi. 5, 6. 

God repented. Gen. vi. 6. 


God made, &c. 


Noah was arighteous man. Gen. 
vi. 9. 

In the first month the waters dry. 
Gen. vii. 13. 

Seed time and harvest shall never 
cease. Gen. vill. 22. - 

The fear of you shall be on every 
creature. Gen. ix. 2. 

Divided every man after his 
tongue. Gen. x. 5. 

God caine down to see. 
xi. 5. , 
Po phaxad begat Sala. 


Gen. 


Gen. x1. 


Heaven created the second dav. 
Gen. i. 8. . 

Who is like the Lord. Psalm 
Ixxxix. 6. 

Blessed are the barren. 
xxiii. 29. 

I create evil. 


Luke 
Isaiah xiv. 7. 


The Father works hitherto. John 
0; TT. 

Good not to touch a woman. I 
Cor. vii. }. 

The eyes opened after eating. 
Gen. iii. 7. 

The Lord thy God is one. Deut. 
vi. 4. 

The man was not deceived. 1} 
Tim. ii. 14. 

The blood shedder must die. Gen. 
ix. 6. é 

Where shall I go ‘font thy pre- 
sence. Psalm cxxxix. 7. 

Earth not destroyed beeause of 
evil. Gen. viii. 21. 

He is not a man to repent. I 
Sam. v. 29. 

None righteous, no not one. 
Rom. iii. 10. 

In the second month. 
14. 

Seven years wherein ‘is Rone. 
Gen. xlv. 6. 

The lion turneth not: away for 
any. Prov. xxx. 30. 

The whole earth ” one” Aongue. 
Gen. xi. 1. 
a fill heaven and earth: Set. XXiii. 

om coat begat Cainati. Take 

iit. 


Gen. viii. 
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Abraham departed to go into Ca- 
naam Gen. xi. 5. 

The land I will give thee. Gen. 
xiii. D7. 

In the fourth generation they 
shall return. Gen. xv. 16. 

There they both swear. Gen. 
xxi. 31. 

I have seen the Lord face to face. 
Gren. xxxii. 30. 

I will bring thee up to Egypt. 
Gen. xlvi. 4. 

All Jacob’s souls seventy. Gen. 
xlviz 27. 

Israel worshipped towards his 
bed’s:héad. Gen. xvii. 31. 

The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah till Shilohecome. Gen. 
xlix. 10. 

-fowill harden Pharoal’s heart. 
Ix. iv. 21. 

Ye shall spoil the Egyptians. 
Iixod. iii. 22. 

Moses feared. Exod. i. 14. 

IT have made thee Pharoah’s god. 
Exod. vii. 1. 

All the cattle in Egypt died. 
Exod. ix. 6. 

Israel sojourning 430 days. Ex. 
xi 40st vt Ff 

Vhe Lord is ‘a man of war. Ex. 
xv. 3. 

Visiting the iniquity of the fa- 
thers on'the children. Exod. xx. 4. 

God answered by a voice. Exod. 
xix. 20, 

Remember the sabbath. 
xx. & 

Thou shalt not slay the righteous. 
Exod. xxiii. 7. 

Make me a tabernacle to dwell 
in. 7 Exod. xxv. 8. 

He/justifieth not the ungodly. 
Exod. xxxiv. 7. 

Their flesh ‘is unclean to you. 
Lev. xi. 8. 

Sanctify yourselves. Lev. xi. 44. 


Exod. 


Thou shalt not uncover the na- 
kedness of thy brother’s wife.’ Tey. 
yxiit. 16. 





» the wicked. 
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He went, not knowing where. 
Heb. xi. 8. 

He gave him nota foot. Acts 
vii. 5. 

In the seventh they did return. 
Josh. xiv. 1. 

Swear not at all. Matt. v. 34. 

Thou canst not see his face. 
Exod. xxxiii. 20. 

Jacob died in Egypt. 
3e. 

They were seventy-five. Acts 
vii. 14. 

Worshipped, leaning on his staff. 
Heb. xi. 21. 

The sceptre was departed before. 
Luke iii. 1. 


Gen. xlix. 


Pharoah hardened his own heart. 


‘Exod. viii. 15. 


Thou shalt not defraud thy neigh- 
bor, nor rob him. Ley. xix. 13. 

He feared not. Heb. xi. 27. 

Thou shalt have no other gods 
but me. Exod. xx. 3. 

They put their cattle into their 
houses. Exod. ix. 20. 

Four hundred years. Acts. vii. 
6. 

A God of peace. Heb. xiii. 20. 


The children shall not bear the 
iniquity, &c. Ezek. xviii. 20. 

You never heard his voice. Jolin 
oe 

The priests prophane it blameless. 
Matt. xii. 5. 

I will cut off the righteous and 
Ezra xxi. 3. 

The Lord dwelleth not in tem- 
ples. Acts vii. 48. 

He doth justify the ungodly. 
Rom. iv. 5. 

There is nothing unclean. Rom. 
xiv. 14. 

I, the Lord, sanctify. 
XXxvii. 28. 

Her husbanil’s ‘brother shall co 
into Her. Deut. xxv. 5. 


Ezek. 
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‘Thou shalt not revenge. Lev. 
xix. 18. 

Not die the common death of 
inan. Numb. xvi. 29, 

The people spake against God 
and Moses. Numb. xxi. 5, 6. 

There died in the plague 24,- 
000. Numb. xxv. 9. 

Eat flesh whenever thy soul lust- 
eth. Deut. xii. 20. 

Thou shalt not covenant with 
them. Deut. vii. 2. 

You have seen all that the Lord 
did. Deut. xxix. 2. 

Jacob bought the field of Hamor. 
Josh. xxiv. 32. 

A witch raiseth Samuel. 
xxvill. 11. 

Michal had no child. 
vi. 23. 

God moved David to number. 2 
Sam. xxiv. I. 

David had rest from all his ene- 


1 Sam. 


2 Sam. 
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Ge, revenge Midian. 
XKBi 2. 

As one die, so die all. 
iii. 19. 

They tempted Christ. 


Numb. 
Eécles. 


1 Cor. x. 

There fell but 23,000. 
9. 

It is not good for a man to eat 
flesh. Rom. xiv. 2l. 

David did. 1 Kings xv. 19. 


2 Cor. x. 


You have not seen it to this day. 
Deut. xxix. 4. 

Abraham bought. it of Hamor. 
Acts vii. 16. 

God only raises the dead. 
iv. 17. 

The five sons of Michal. 2. Sam: 
xxi. 8. 

Satan moved him. 


Rom. 


1 Chron. xxi. 
1. 
After that David smote the Phi- 


listines. 2 Sam. via. 1, 10. 
To be continued. 


mies. 2 Sam. vii. 1, 1). 


Creation of the World.—The following curious tradition 4s extracted 


from M’ Kenney’s Tour to the Lakes, It was related to Mr. M’ Kenney by 
O-she-we-gwun, an Indian chief, on being asked who made the world ! 
Nanibojou and two wolves went out hunting. After the first day’s 
hunt, one of the wolves parted, and went to the left, and the other con- 
tinued with Nanibojou, who adopted him for his son. Nanibojou, 
knowing that there were devils in the lake, he and his son went to war 
with them, and destroyed all the devils that lived in one lake, then pur- 
sued their way hunting, but every deer the wolf would start and give 
chase to would run into another of the lakes. One day the wolf chased 
«deer. It ran upon the ice im the lake ; the wolf pursued it—the ice 
broke in at the moment when the wolf caught the deer, and both fell.in. 
‘The devils caught both and devoured them. ‘Then Nanibojou-went up 
and down the lake shore crying, when a loon, in the lake, heard Nani- 
bojou crying, and called to him to know what he was crying about. Nani- 
hojou answered, that he had just lost his son in the lake, and the loon re- 

plied, the devils have eaten him; and if he wauted to see the devals, he 
might, by going to a certain place, as the devils would come out there 
to sun themselves.. Nanibojou went accordingly, and saw devils:in-all 
manner of forms ;_in the form of-snakes, bears, and other things ; and 
when the. two head deyalsigot oution the bank, they saw something of ui- 
common appearance, and which they had not seen before,and halting, they 
sent a very large devil in the form of a snake to see what this strange sight 
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was.) Nanibojou, seeing the devil coming, assumed the appearance of a 
stump. '»The devil coming up, Wrapped himself round it, and drew upon 
it with all his strength, and squeezed so hard that Nanibojou was on the 
point of crying out when the devil uncoiled himself a little, and then 
wound round him again, and drew, if possible, harder than before ; and 
so severe did Nanibojou feel the pressure to be, that he was just about 
crying out, when the devil relaxed his hold, returned to his companions, 

aud told them it was nothing but a stump. But the devils were not sa- 
tisfied; so they sent another in the shape of a bear, to try what he 
could make of it. The bear came up to Nanibojou, and hugged him, 
and bit him, and clawed him—and so severe was the bear on “him, that 
he was, as before, on the point of crying out when the bear relaxed his 
hold:and returned and told the devils it was nothing but a stump. Where- 
upon the devils all went to sleep in the sun, when Nanibojou siot the 
1wo great devils. When the rest of the devils awoke and found their 
principals killed, they all pursued Nanibojou with a great flood of wa- 
ter. Nanibojou hearing it coming fled before it, and ran from hill to hill 
until he got to the top of the highest mountain, and there climbed the 
highest. pine tree that he could see. But the waters followed him to the 
top of this tree, when he prayed that the tree might grow. It did grow. 
but the waters rose still higher. He prayed again, being almost covered 
with water, it being now up to his chin. He prayed a third time, but the 
tree grew only a little. Then looking round him upon the waters, he saw a 
numbér of animals swimming in different directions, and amongst them 
a beaver, an otter, and a muskrat. He called them to him and said we 
must have’ some earth or we shall all die. They came—the beaver 
went first after some earth, by diving into the waters, but drowned before 
he reached the bottom. Next the otter went down—he got within sight 
of land, but lost his senses before he got a bite of it. Then the muskrat 
went down and got to the bottom, and just as he got a bite of it he lost 
Nis senses, and floated up to the top of the water. Nanibojou examined 
all their claws, beginning with the beaver, but only found earth in those 
of the muskrat. He took it in his hand, rubbed it, beld it out to the sun 
uotil it dried, then blew it over the water, and dry land appeared! He 
was asked who made the earth the muskrat found? He said “he did 
not know.” ‘That he kuew nothing beyond the time that Nanibojou 
made the earth.” ‘ That Nanibojou lived somewhere towards the rising 
sun; was like a man in his appearance ; had been married, but had no 
wife of late ; was a twin, born of a woman who never had a husband, 
and who vanished at the birth of Nanibojou and his twin brother, nei- 
ther of whom have been seen since.” 


Peter the Cruel.—A prebendary of the cathedral was, in the early part 
of Peter’s reign, trying to seduce a beautiful woman, the wife of a me- 
chanic. The frequency of the lover's visits roused the jealousy of the 
husband, and he desired the clergyman to desist from troubling the peace 
of his household. The prebendary, incensed at what he conceived to 
be an msult, waylaid and killed the man. He then took sanctuary in 
the cathedral, and was soon after set free by the archbishop, under a very 
slight punishment. A sup of the murdered man, who, though young and 
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poor, possessed a high spirit, appeared before the king, un an open space, 
with seats built of stone, near one of the gates of the palace, where he 
used daily to hear the complaints and petitions of his subjects. | Tire 
structure I allude to was pulled down so lately as the iniddle of the se- 
venteenth century. The orphan youth complained bitterly of the arcli- 
bishop, who had allowed the murderer of his father to go unpunished. 
Peter heard the lad with great attention, and, taking him aside, asked 
Lim if he felt encouraged te avenge his father? ‘The lad deelared he 
wished for nothmg so ardently. ‘*Go, then, (said the king,) and come 
to me for protection.” The heart blood of the murderer dripped soon 
alter from the orphan’s dagger. Ile was hotly pursued to the palace, 
where, being given in charge to the crossbowmen, a day was appointed 
for the trial. Peter, in open court, heard the archbishop’s counsel agaist 
the prisoner, and asked the sentence of the ecclesiastical judge against 
the prebendary. ‘ He was, please your highness, (answered the proseru- 
tor,) suspended a whole year from his office.” ‘* What is your trade or 
occupation, young man?” said-the king. “I am a shoemaker,” was the 
unswer. ‘* Then let it be recorded as the sentence of this court, that, for 
the space of a whole year, the prisoner shall not be ajlowed to make shdes.”* 


p= ____ 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


As the second volume, which will complete the first year of the Cor- 
re spondent, is drawing to a close, we think it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of our subscribers to the conditions on which we commenced. the 
publication, namely: that those residing in the country should pay one 
year ($3) in advance, besides postage; and those residing in town, six 
ionths in advance. These terms, we regret to say, have, in several in- 
stances, not been complied with as to the current year, which renders it 
necessary that we should discontinue sending the paper, not only to those 
who are now in arrear, but to those who may not in future conform to 
the original conditions. 

We should hope that no one has subscribed to the Correspendent but 
such as wished to give it vital support; and, as we have neither eccle- 
siastical treasures nor benefices on which to draw, we trust that every 
well wisher to the cause will be prompt in affording us that aid which is 
so essential to the permanency of the establishment. Our own personal 
labors have as yet been gratuitous; but, judging from the great interest 
felt for our success, and relying on the exertions of the friends of liberal 
principles to extend the circulation of the Correspondent, we have no 
doubt that we shall be ultimately remunerated. Meanwhile, if city sub- 
scribers were to pay their subscriptions for one year at our office, it would 
suve the expense of collecting, materially promote the prosperity of the 
coneern, and greatly facilitate our labors. 

We have a variety of interesting pieces on file, with which we intend 
to commence our third volume; among which are, “the important Exe- 
mination of ‘the Seriptures,' by Lord Bolingbroke,” (originally written in 
I’rench ;) the Doubts of the Infidels ;” “the God of the Jews, or Jehovah 
Maveiled;” “ Watson Refuted,” by the author of “the Origin of Chris» 
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tianity, or ‘Truth drawn from Fables ;” “the Life of David,” &c. And 
should our encouragement be equal to what we think we are warranted 
tv anticipate, it is our intention to print the Correspondent on a finer pa- 
per than that on which it is now issued. We have had such ample 
proofs of good feeling on the part of those with whom we are associated 
in the great cause of mental emancipation, that we cannot allow our- 
selves to doubt of their determination to do every thing that is just and 
necessary to promote an object of such vital importance. 


Almanac.---The Editor of the Correspondent is now preparing for the 
press an Almanac modelled on rational principles, and entirely divested 
of those puerilities and abSurdities which characterize every work of 
that description now in circulation. It will contain all useful and ne- 
cessary calculations, and such other matters as may have a tendency to 
enlarge, not to paralyze, the human mind. ‘The retail price will be 6 1-4 
veuts ; but to those who take 26 copies for distribution, a discount of 25 
per cent, will be given. Such as are disposed to encourage this underta- 
king are requested to give notice as soon as possible of the number of ‘copies 3 
they may require, as it is intended to put this work to press early in De- 
cember. Any communication calculated to render this Almanac useful 
or interesting, may be left at No. 15 Chamber street, near the Appren- 
tices’ Library. 


Music.—The Musical Department of the Free Press Association meets 
on Sunday (tomorrow) the 9th instant, at half past 10 o’clock forenoon, 
in the Temple of Arts, William street. 

It has been recommended by the Committee of Management, and the 
recommendation approved of by the General Meeting, that the members 
of the Association should attend the musical meetings themselves, in order 
io acquire a correct knowledge of the first principles of music, and bring 
their children along with them, to be initiated in this delightful science. 


30oks for sale at the office of the Correspondent: 


Ecce Homo! or a Critical Inquiry into the History of the Life of Je- 
sus of Nazareth—75 cents in boards. 

Paine’s Theological Works, complete, 8vo., bound and gilt—$2;_bds. 
1,50. 

Paine’s Age of Reason, parts I. and IIL., a new pocket edition, bound 
and gilt—37 1-2 cents. *,* A tiberal discount will be given to those 
who purchase a quantity of the Age of Reason. 

The People’s Rights Reclaimed ; being an Exposition of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Law of the State of New York compelling the obser- 
vance of a religious Sabbath—25 cents. 

View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in favor of 


Materialisn—25 cents. 


The Scripture Doctrine of Materialism—235 cents. 











The CorkesvonDEnr ts published at No. 15 Chamber street. Terms, three dollars per 
— payable in advance. —GEORGE H. EVANS & CO., Printers, 264 Greenwich stree’, 


sere Printing, in al! its branches, is neatly and expeditiously exeented, on reasonable terms 














